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PREFACE. 



Tiir. following pages me offered to the public in (lie hope that 
(in the absence of any more important anil complete book on the 
same subject ) they may be accepted as an imperfect attempt to 
describe the present state of the drama in Paris. 

In the prefatory notices of the different theatres, the writer has 
largely availed himself of the valuable works of Brazier and Ilip- 
polyte Lucas, and has gleaned no inconsiderable store of anecdote 
from the amusing pages of les Petits Mysteres de l" Opera, and Its 
.Vysleres des Theatres de Paris. Many of the biographies now 
appear in print for the first time, and the authenticity of almost all 
has been guaranteed by the artistes themselves : in no instance, 
however, have critical remarks on any living performer been 
borrowed without acknowledgement from other works; the opinions 
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given, whether favourable or unfavourable, being (unless the 
contrary be expressly stated ) in every case original. 

In returning thanks to the numerous artistes who have assisted 
him in his labours, the author feels that where all have been 
equally courteous, it would be invidious and unjust to particularize 
any : he cannot, nevertheless, refrain from publicly expressing his 
gratitude to his excellent friend, M. Regnier, of the Comtdie 
Franfaise , for having placed at his disposal a great variety 
of statistical and miscellaneous information, connected as well 
with his own as with the other Parisian theatres. 
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CHAPTER I. 



INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

In 1795, Paris possessed no less than lifly-one theatres : of these 
many were soon closed or demolished, only twenty-eight existing in 
1807, in which year Napoleon issued a decree, limiting the number of 
talles de spectacle in the capital to ten. At the present day there are 
twenty-two theatres in Paris, exclusive of those in the banlieue, viz. : 
Acaddmie Royale de Musique. 

Theatre-Framjais. 

Opdra-Comique. 

Odeon. 

Italian Opera. 

Vaudeville. 

Varidlds. 

Gymnase-Dramatique. 

Palais-Royal. 

Porte-Saint-Marlin. 

Ambigu-Comique. 

Galtd. 

Cirque-OI ympique. 

Cirque des Champs-Elysdes. 

Thdatre-Montpensier. 
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Folies-Dramatiques. 

Dtilassemens-Comiques. 

Beaumarchais. 

Th^Stre de M. Comte. 

Luxembourg. 

Fuoambules. 

Petit-Lazari (1). 

The first four of these, which are distinguished from the rest by the 
title of royal theatres, are in part supported by the government, a 
yearly sum of 1,160,000 francs being apportioned between them as 
follows. 



To the Academic Royale. 
— Thditrc-Framjais. 
— Opdra - Comique. 
— Oddon. . . . 



620.000 frs. 

200.000 . 
240,000 . 
100,000 . 



Total. . . 1,160,000 frs. 

Exclusive of a further sum of 24, 200 francs, about half of which is 
devoted to the payment of the salaries of M. Edouard Monnais and 
M. Buloz, the commissairet de surveillance attached, the first to the 
lyric theatres, and the second to the ThdAlre-Framjais ; the remainder 
being set apart for the liquidation of sundry expenses connected w ith 
the administration of the four theatres above mentioned, and also with 
that of the Conservatoire (2) . 

At the Academic Royale French operas and ballets are performed. 

At the Theatre-Fran<;ais and the Oddon, tragedy, comedy, and 
drama. 



(I ) Siuce the above was written, a licence has been granted by the Minister of the Inte- 
rior to U. Adolphe Adam, the relebrated composer, for the establishment of a third lyric 
theatre. 

(i) The Comervaioire of music ami declamation is presided over by a director chosen 
by the Minister of the Interior, and placed under the ittrvelllance of a special committee. 
The number of onl-door pupils of both sexes attached to this establishment, all of w hom 
are taught gratuitously, and by the best professors, exceeds live hundred. 

In addition to these, the Conservatoire also supports ten male pupils, whose studies are 
wholly confined to vocal music, and who are lodged, fed, and clothed gratuitously. 

The present director is M. Auber, the celebrated composer, and among the professors, 
as well vocal u dramatic, are MM. Ponchard, Bordogui, Dupres, Miehelol, Samson, Pro- 
vost, and Bcauvallel.M 11 * Mars and .M®« Painoreau. 
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The titles of Opdra-Comique and Italian Opera sufficiently show the 
tpccialites of those two theatres. 

At the Vaudeville, Varietds, and Gymoase, short comedies, farces, 
and occasionally dramas interspersed with couplets, are given. 

The pieces produced at the Palais-Royal are generally of a broad 
and humorous nature, and have little in common with those performed 
at the other vaudeville theatres. 

The repertoire of the Portc-Saint-Martin is composed of dramas, vau- 
devilles, ballets and fairy spectacles. 

Those of the Ambigu and Gaile comprise dramas, vaudevilles, and 
fairy spectacles. 

At the Cirque-Olvmpique equestrian spectacles as well as short 
vaudevilles are performed. 

The Cirque in the Cliamps-Elysdes resembles the arena of Astley's, 
and is devoted to displays of horsemanship, and to feats of 
strength and agility. 

The privilege granted to the ThdMre Montpensier licenses the 
performance there of dramas, comedies, and lyric compositions. 

At the Folies-Dramatiques and Delassemens-Comiques, vaudevilles 
and farces are chiefly given. 

The Beaumarchais and the Luxembourg are equally entitled to play- 
drama and vaudeville. 

At M. Comte's juvenile theatre vaudevilles and fairy spectacles are 
produced. 

At the Funambules, short vaudevilles and pantomimes. 

And lastly, at the Petit-Lazari, the performances are generally con- 
fined to vaudevilles. 

The foregoing list does not include the Hippodrome, an arena for the 
display of horsemanship, built after the fashion of the Roman amphi- 
theatres, outside of the barridre de t’Etoile ; nor the TheMre-Sdraphin, 
in the Palais-Royal, an ingeniously contrived puppet-show. 

M. Phillippe, the celebrated conjuror, has also a small theatre on the 
Boulevard Bonne-Nouvelle, and his no less clever rival, M. Robert Hou- 
din, assisted by his son, gives entertainments during the w inter in the 
Palais-Royal. 

There are three private theatres in Paris, which may lie hired for 




h 

amateur performances : these are the Salle Chanlcreine, in the Rue de 
la Victoire; the Thditro-Chaplal, in the Rue Chaptal ; and the Kcole 
Lyrique, in the Rue de la Tour-d'Auvergne. 

The theatres of the ban'icue, or suburbs immediately adjoining Paris, 
are six in number, and are situated outside the barriers of Montmartre, 
Alont-Parnasse, Belleville, Batignolles, and at Ranelagh and Grenelle. 

We subjoin a statement of the aggregate yearly receipts of the Pari- 
sian theatres, not including those of the banlieue, from 1814 to 1842 (1). 



YEARS. 


MIMBF.R 

Of 

THEATRES. 


■ 


YEARS . 


M'.MDER 

of 

THEATRES. 


RECEIPTS^ 


<814 


<0 


4,910,487 frs. 


1828 


13 


6,289,033 frs. 


<815 


<i 


■4,921,161 


1829 


13 


6,516,321 


<816 


11 


4,921.529 


1830 


13 


5,761,636 


4817 


ii 


5,090,937 


1831 


16 


4,769,893 


4818 


<i 


5,171,280 


1832 


16 


4,228,038 


1819 


it 


5,426,197 


1833 


17 


6,161.435 


<8i0 


i* 


4,930,431 


1834 


IG 


6,397,317 


1821 


13 


6,103,348 


1855 


17 


6,653,993 


<88! 


13 


6,189,648 


1836 


17 


7,272,511 


1823 


13 


6,018,424 


1837 


17 


7,398,913 


<824 


12 


6,353,653 


1838 


(9 


7,806,379 


1825 


1 2 


6,688,889 


1839 


(9 


8,541,518 


1826 


li 


6,1 06,731 


1840 


19 


7,818,058 


1827 


13 


6,267,691 


(841 


19 


8,629,177 








1042 


19 


8,430,770 



We shall now proceed to notice the different theatres separately, 
commencing with the Academic Royale de Musique. 



(I) One- tenth U subtracted from the nightly receipt* of each theatre in aid of the difle- 
rent hospitals in Paris. 
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CHAPTER II. 



ACADEMIE ROYALE DE MUSIQUE, 

Ht'K LEPELLETIER. 

Manager, M. IJon Pillet (1). 

Tin: origin of the Opera in France lias been traced to a decree of 
Charles the Ninth, dated 1570, which gives permission to his dear and 
well-beloved Jean-Antoine de Baif (2) and Joachim Thibaut de Cour- 
ville “ to establish and form, after the manner of the ancients, an aca- 
demy or company , consisting as well of composers, singers, and instru- 
mental players, as of honourable spectators." This Academy was held 
in the house of Baif, in the Rue des Fosses-Sainl-Victor, wliere ballets 
were performed during his lifetime; but after his death the institution 
fell into neglect. 

In 1581, the Marechal de Brissac, Governor of Piedmont, sent to the 
Queen Mother, Catherine de Medicis, his valct-de-chambre, named Beau- 
jo; eux, who was a good violin player, and who composed a ballet 
which was performed on the marriage of the Due de Joyeuse w ith M IU 
de Vaudemont, theQueen's sister. He was assisted in the composition 
of the music and dialogue by l.a Chcsnaye, the King's almoner, and by 
Beaulieu and Salomon , professors of music to the Court. The sccner; 
was the work of the King’s painter, Jacques Palin. 

(I) Under llie tMrvtillance of a special committee, appointed I»y the Minister of the In* 
terlor. 

(1) Baif was a ronlemporar} of Houwnd and Maltn-iV*. 
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In 1665, Cardinal Mazarin sent for some Italian actors, and es- 
tablished them in the Rue du Petit-Bourbon ; there they played and sang 
a pastoral in five acts, entitled Achitle a Scyros, the author of which 
was Giulio Strozzi. This opera, the first produced in France, was fol- 
lowed in 1667 by a second, called Orphcc et Eurydice. The Cardinal 
also organized a representation, composed of dances and music, which 
was performed in the private apartments of Louis XIV. , and in which the 
King and the principal lords of his Court took the part of divinities, 
heroes, and shepherds. This so pleased the Grand Monarquc, that by 
his order the poet Bcnserade wrote a ballet, called Cassantlre, which 
was danced at the Palais-Cardinal in 1651. 

A pastoral, the name of which is unknown, w'rittcnby the Abbe Per- 
rin, of Lyons, was played in 1659; Combert, organist of St. Honor*;, 
being the composer of the music. Its success was such as to induce the 
author to prepare two others, the rehearsals of which were interrupted 
by the death of Cardinal Mazarin. About the same period la Toison 
i for , by Corneille, was produced at the chateau of the Marquis de Sour- 
deac, a wealthy amateur, in association with whom Perrin and Combert 
obtained by letters patent, in 1669, the privilege for twelve years of 
forming an Academy of Music, in which dramatic pieces were to be sung 
before the public. 

The new Academy was established in the rue Gudndgaud, and Po- 
meme, bv the Abbe’ Perrin, was played there in 1671, Combert supply- 
ing the music, and the Marquis de Sourdeac the machinery . The trio, 
however, soon quarrelled, and the Marquis, after withdrawing his name 
from the association, produced jointly w r ilh the poet Gilbert, secretary 
to Queen Christine, les Pcines et les Plaisirs de l' Amour. Lulli, Su- 
perintendent of music to the King, profited by this disunion, and pur- 
chased the privilege accorded to the Ahb«5 Perrin ; he then, in conjunc- 
tion with the machinist Vigarani, prepared a building in the rue de Vati- 
girard, the first piece represented there being les Fetes de I' Amour et de 
Baerluts, the libretto of which was w ritten by Quinault. 

During one of the performances, w hich was honoured by the pre- 
sence of the King, the Prince de Conde and other great lords danced 
on the stage among the professional artists. The first opera in which 
female dancers were introduced was le Triumphed' Amour, represented 
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in 1781, at Saint-Germain, in presenco of Louis XIV. On the occasion 
of this brilliant file, several ladies of the court were among the per- 
formers, and it was resolved that they should in future be replaced by 
professional dtuueuses, the female characters in the ballets having pre- 
viously been sustained by men. 

On Molifere's death in 1673, Lulli transported his company to the 
theatre in the Palais -Koval, which then occupied the site of the present 
Rue du Lycde. He there continued his prosperous career, which he 
terminated in 1686, by Armiile, considered his best work. He was 
succeeded in the management of the theatre by his son in law ; but it 
soon fell into the hands of Destouches, under whose direction Itse was 
produced with such effect, that Louis XIV. declared him to be the prsl 
conductor who had not made him regret the loss of Lulli. 

In the theatre of the Palais- Royal were performed, for more than a cen- 
tury, all the lyric tragedies and heroic ballets of Quinatilt, Campistron, 
Fontenglle, and other distinguished writers, set to music by Destou- 
ches, l.abarre, etc. A rigtemeni, framed at Versailles, Januaryll, 1719, 
fixes the salaries of the different performers as follows (1) : 

1st counter-tenor 1,500 livres. 



2nd 1,200 

3rd 1,000 

1st tenor 600 

2nd 600 

1st actress 1,500 

2nd 1,200 



and so on in proportion. The two principal male dancers received 
1,000 livres each, and the two leading ilameiaes 900 each. The con- 
ductor was paid 1,000 livres, and the dancing-master 500. According 
to this tariff, the author of an opera received 200 livres during the ten 
first representations, and 100 afterwards; and the author of a ballet 
120 livres during the first ten representations, and 60 afterwards. 

On December 2, 1715, the management of the Opera was granted by 
letters patent to the Due d'Anlin ; he, however, soon resigned the of- 



(I) For thrse and some other particular* in the present chapter, wc are indebted to a 
eerie* of clever paper** on the Opera, which appeared MDkc months hacK in the Court 
Journal, 
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Ace, and the following reason is given. Wishing to make a present to 
Thdvenard, then the first artiste of the Opera, he offered him 600 livres, 
which the actor indignantly refused, saying that such a gift was scarcely 
worthy the acceptance of his lacquey. The Duke, incensed at his re- 
fusal, felt strongly inclined to imprison him; but, fearing that such a 
step would exasperate the public, by whom Thevenard was idolized, he 
contented himself with sending in his resignation to the king, saying he 
would have nothing more to do with such canaille. 

The origin of the masked balls at IheOpera dates from January 2, 1716, 
from which day they were authorized by royal permission. Two years 
later, an ordonnance was published with reference to authors. Hitherto 
they could claim no admittance by right, except to the pit of the Opera 
house ; the new decree, however, confined them to the amphitheatre, 
not as a mark of distinction, but in order that they might be more 
under the eyes of the police, who could thus prevent their hissing the 
pieces of their rivals, which they were able to do with impunity while 
mingling with the crowd in the parterre. 

In 1738, Chassd, one of the principal singers, enjoyed a salary of 3,000 
livres, besides an additional gratification of 1,000 livres: ho also re- 
ceived 1,200 livres at Easter, and 200 livres to pay for bread, wine, 
and shoes. 

M lu Antier, premier sujet de chant, had the same appointments as 
Chassd, but her Easter allowance was only 600 livres. Blondy, the 
leading dancer, had a salary of 3,000 livres, but nothing else. 

M"* Cupis de Camargo had 2,200 livres, and 500 as a gratification. 
This danseuse, who was of Spanish origin (1), was received on her first 
appearance with such enthusiasm, that every thing was called by ber 
name (2). Notwithstanding her brilliant debut, however, she was forced, 
owing to the jealousy of her chef d'cmploi, M lu PrdvOt, to continue 
among the figurantes. Luckily for her, it chanced one night that the 

(•} M 11 * Camarao wa* born April U, 4710. 

(t) Talent hat* still the occasional privilege of setting the fashion. We remember some 
three years ago seing a mates a In Rachel in the window of a m ere eric in theme Vi- 
vienne, and not long after Frederick Lcmaitre’s creation of Don Ci$ar de Ba:an, wc fre- 
quently observed a crow d of gamin « slariug with open-mouthed admiration at a most un- 
couth looking Spanish hat e*i>osed for sale on the Boulevard Saint-Martin, and la- 
belled 44 F cMrc-Frfdtrlck 
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principal dancer was not at his post, and missed his entree. In vain 
the orchestra played and recommenced the symphony ; no one appear- 
ed, and the audience were beginning to grow' impatient, when la Ca- 
rnargo, as if inspired, darted on the stage and danced a I'improriste a 
Spanish pas , which surprised and enchanted all present. 

Her contemporary, SI 11 ' Salle, was equally celebrated : on her visit to 
l/ondon, a perfect hail of purses full of gold and guineas w rapped in 
bank notes, amounting in all to 20,000 francs {£ 800), is said to 
have been showered on the stage. Voltaire has thus immortalized 
these two famous danscuses : 

“Ah ! Camargo, que vous ties hrillante : 

Mais qut* Salle, graiuls dieux, est ravissanle ‘ 

Que vos pa* sont lagers, et que les siene *oul dou\ r 
Elle e*t inimitable, et vou* »Mcs nouveltc : 
l.es Nymphes snulent commit vou% 

Et It* GrAces danaent eomme rile r M 

On April 6, 1763, the theatre in the Palais-ltoval was totally de- 
stroyed by fire, and in the following year the Opera was temporarily 
transferred to the theatre of the Tuileries. where the company conti- 
nued to perform until 1770, in which year the new Opera house, built 
on the original site in the Palais-Royal, was opened. The period be- 
tween the inauguration of this theatre and its destruction, also by lire, 
in 1781, is remarkable in many ways. The ballet, under ISoverre, ac- 
quired more grace and expression than had hitherto characterized it, 
and the musical department of the Opera was completely reformed by 
the arrival in Paris of Gluck, Piccini, and a company of Italian buffo 
singers. Gluck not only enriched the lyric stage with his chefs-d'ituirc, 
Iphigenic cn Aulide, Orpliec, etc., hut imparted vigour, energy, and 
precision to the orchestra. He also taught the performers to sing in 
time, and to declaim the recitative with animation. Piccini introduced 
some sweet and touching melodies into Anjs and Iphigfnie cn Tauridc , 
and the butfo singers, w ho played three times a week, alternately with 
the French artistes, made the Parisians acquainted with the works of 
Sarti and Paesiello. The Ramists, or partisans of Rameau, who had 
triumphed over the ImIUsis, or advocates of Lulli, were in their turn 
conquered, and the ancient French music was utterly annihilated. 

In 1776, the Chevalier de Sainl-Gcorges, the creole so famed as a 
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fencer and musician, offered, in conjunction with a company of capital- 
ists, to undertake the management of the Opera; and his offer would 
probably have been accepted, had not MM" M Sophie Arnould, Gui- 
mard, etc., addressed a petition to the Queen, praying Her Majesty to 
represent to the King that their honour would not allow them to sub- 
mit to be managed by a mulatto. In consequence of this appeal, the 
ofTer of the Chevalier was rejected, and the management of the Opera 
entrusted, from 1778 to 1780, to Viseney de Volgay. 

Among the celebrated singers of that day were M“* St. Huberlv and 
M"' La Guerre, the latter of whom was the original Iphigenie in Gluck’s 
Iphigenie en Aulide. One evening, after having dined well, as was her 
custom, she came on the stage in such a stale of exhilaration, as to draw 
the remark from a spectator that “ M n * La Guerre was not playing 
Iphigenie cn Attlide , but Iphigenie en Champagne." 

After the second conflagration of the Opera House in 1781, the com- 
pany removed to the thdAtre de la Porle-Sainl-Martin, which had been 
hastily erected in little more than two months, and recommenced their 
performances on 27 Oct. of the same year. Among the chief novelties 
produced were la Caravatu, by Grdlry. OEilipe ti Colonne , by Sacchini, 
and the ballets of Telemaque and Psyche, by Gardel. Then flourished 
Vestris the elder, who modestly called himself • * le l)iou de la danse, ” 
and said publicly, “ I only know three great men in Europe, the King of 
Prussia, M. de Voltaire, and myself (1).” His son, who far surpassed 
him in talent, was long called Vestrallurd (2). but on his attaining the 
age of eighteen, his father, wishing to bestow on him a sovereign mark 
of his favour, allowed him to bear the name of Vestris. “ If my son 
does not spring higher,” said the Dim in a lit of enthusiasm, while 
watching Vestris the younger dance, “it is because he is unwilling to 
humble his comrades too much, for were be to mount as high as he 
could, he would be ennuyc while in the air for want of conversa- 
tion.” 

The famous Sophie Arnould, to whom Dejazel in our own day has 

(I) “ There are thorn* n-t well as roses in my profession,” Mill lie In reply to a frieml 
who was expatiating on the happiness of being a public favourite. “ I aasuie >ou, some- 
times I betfin to think that 1 would rather be a simple captain in a cavalry regiment than 
what I am.’* 

2 Ills mother was M>'« Allard, a danseuse. 
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been compared for witty sayings and doings, after a long and success- 
ful career, died without fortune in 1802. A few years before the revo- 
lution, she purchased for her own residence the religious house which 
formerly belonged to the penitents of St. Francis, at Luxarches, and hav- 
ing selected a spot in one of the cloisters for her tomb, caused the fol- 
lowing verse from Scripture to be inscribed there : 

“ Beaueoup de pet ht b lui mtou! rends, parte quelle a beaueoup iini£.”(<) 

Another of the celebrated files de I’ Opera, as they were then termed, 
was I,a Guimard, the mistress of the Marshal Prince de Soubise : she 
lived in the greatest luxury, and gave three suppers a week, to one of 
which she invited the first lords of the court, to another the cleverest 
authors and artists of the capital, and to the third the prettiest girls in 
Paris. With all her faults, La Guimard was naturally of a generous 
and charitable disposition, as the following anecdote will show. One 
day, after receiving a present of 2,000 crowns from a wealthy noble- 
man, she chanced to visit an obscure part of the city, and was so 
toughed with the misery of the inhabitants of the quarter, who were 
suffering from excessive cold and hunger, that she distributed the entire 
sum among them. 

Few danseuses or even fu/urmics in those days had any difficulty in 
meeting with wealthy and liberal protectors, by whom their slightest 
wish was eagerly anticipated. One of La Guimard’s contemporaries, 
M"* Grandi, was complaining in the foyer de la dame of the loss of a 
lover who had given her 20,000 litres in five weeks; she was at the 
lime surrounded by a numerous train o( adorers, one of w hom remark- 
ed to her that the loss could easily he replaced. Next day, a splendid 
carriage, drawn by tw’o beautiful horses, and followed by three others 
richly caparisoned, arrived at her door ; in the interior of the vehicle 
were several weighty bags, containing no less than 30,000 litres in 
specie. 

Up to the revolution, the costume both of the singers and dancers 

J) Sophie AniouM was born in 1733, ami was educated at (he content of Yal-de-Ciruee, 
in here M*i* de Valois, daughter of the Regent, was also brought up. It was owing to the 
patronage of this Princes that the future priuta donna obtained permission to sing in the 
chaptlle royale, where her beautiful »oico attracted the notice of de Pompadour, and 
procured her an engagement at the Opera. 
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v.as extremely ridiculous and unbecoming : Achilles, Apollo, Bayard, 
and the shepherd Paris, were indiscriminately coiffes with powdered 
wigs, and Venus, Iphigdnie, the three Graces, and even Jeanne d’Arc, 
appeared in hoops. 

During the reign of terror, Laisnez and others were threatened by 
the general Henriot with the guillotine, because in his opinion they did 
not sing the patriotic hymns with sullicient warmth and enthusiasm : 
Henriot, who styled himself the protector of the fine arts, had, it must 
be confessed, a singular way of bestowing his protection. 

The Opera, which was then called the Theatre dcs Arts, and which 
was managed at that time by the (terfortners themselves, was transfer- 
red in 1 705 to the new theatre erected by M IU Montansier, opposite to 
the Bibliotheque Rotjale, in IheRuede la l.oi, now Ruedc Richelieu. The 
Government contrived to obtain possession of this building, under the 
pretence that its proximity to the National Library might endanger the 
safety of the latter in case of fire : once in their hands, however, they 
allowed the performances to continue. The Opera then took the name 
of Theatre tie la Rcpuhlitpie et ties Arts, which was subsequently chang- 
ed to that of Opera : this in its turn gave way to the pompous title of 
“ Imperial Academy of Music. ” During the Consulate and the Empire, 
the only successful compositions produced were Hay dn's oratorio of the 
Creation, la Vcstale and Fermnd-Corlcz , by Spontini, and one or two 
others of less note : the artists of talent were also comparatively few in 
number. 

Two important events occurred during the existence of the Opera in 
Rue Richelieu : first, the narrow escape of Napoleon, w hile on his way 
thither, from the infernal machine in the rue Sainl-Nicaise; and secondly, 
February 13, 1820, the assassination of the Due deBerry by Louvel, as 
he was stepping into his carriage at the door of the theatre. After this 
catastrophe, the Opera, which at the Restoration had resumed its former 
title of Academic Rotjale tie 1 fasitjae, was transferred to the present 
structure, erected provisionally in the Rue Lepelleticr, on the site of the 
gardens of the hdlel Choiscul. The old theatre in the Rue Richelieu 
was destroyed to make room for a chapel in memory of the Due de 
Berry, which was in its turn removed after the revolution of 1830. 

On the installation of the Opera in Rue Lepelletier, the Viscount Sos- 
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thfene de La Rochefoucauld was appointed manager : the efforts of this 
nobleman were principally directed towards improving the morals of the 
danseusrs. He was succeeded by M. Lubbcrl, a great dilettante, so fond 
of Italian music that he would seldom allow an opera by a French com- 
poser to be represented, la Muettc de Portici being one of the few pri- 
vileged exceptions. Rossini was then at the height of his popularity; 
his Moise, le Comte Orij, and Guillaume Tell attracted crowds to the 
Academie Royale, and among the artists who in part contributed to the 
success of these chefs-tCtruvre by their talent, were Lcvasseur and Adol- 
phe Nourrit. 

Let us for a moment retrace our steps, that we may briefly mention 
the principal glories of the Opera at the time of the Restoration : among 
these M*' Branchu , the Malibran of her day, deserves a prominent 
place. Being admitted at an early age into the Conservatoire, she 
became a pupil of Dugazon and Carat, and on the completion of her 
studies appeared at the Opera, where she created a perfect furore by 
her singing in la Vestalc, Armide, etc. In private life, she w as highly 
respected, and was honoured with the friendship of the Empress Jos6- 
phinc. 

At that time the dicnx de la tlmisc were Albert, Paul, and Ferdi- 
nand ; the second of these, surnamed t'aerien, has been thus describ- 
ed ; " Paul used to spring and bound upwards, and was continually 
in the clouds : his foot scarcely touched the earth or rather the stage : 
he darted up from the ground and came down again perpendicularly, 
after travelling a quarter of an hour in the air." (1). Ferdinand in vain 
endeavoured to contend against his rival the Zephyr-, with all his agility 
he could never equal the clastic spring of Paul. As to Albert, he w as 
more remarkable for the grace of his pantomime than for any extraor- 
dinary activity as a dancer. After these came Montessu and his wife ; 
the latter of whom, sister of Paul, acquired a celebrity scarcely infe- 
rior to that of her brother. Nor must we omit the pretty M lu Brocard, 
more renowned as a beauty than as a danseuse, Coulon, to whose excel- 
lent tuition the graceful and elegant Duvemay owed much of her 
success, and the sisters Noblel. 



;i; Thi* relobrated arliftt in now a u,uih c de • tame at Brighton 
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But the golden days of the ballet were yet to come : July 23, 1827, 
Marie Taglioni made her first appearance before a Parisian public, and 
more than justified the brilliant reputation which had preceded her. 
This admirable artiste is by her mother’s side grand-daughter of Karsten, 
the celebrated Swedish tragedian ; her father, formerly a dancer at Na- 
ples, Is now a distinguished composer of ballets. Marie Taglioni, 
though born at Stockholm, was educated in France; in 1822, at the 
age of fourteen, she commenced her career at Vienna, and, by the grace 
and poetry of her dancing, completely eclipsed Heberld, at that time 
a favourite in the Austrian capital. Her father had arranged a pas for 
her Mut, but in her confusion she forgot it, and substituted one of her 
own invention, which took the house by storm. From Vienna she 
went to Slutlgard, where she was treated like a sister by the Queen of 
WQrteinlierg, who became so attached to her, that on Taglioni’s last 
appearance at the theatre she was seen to shed tears, and on being 
asked the cause of her grief, replied ; “ If my own sister were to leave 
me, I should not lie more unhappy.” 

At Munich, the future Sylphide was equally well received : the King, 
in a plain bluff manner, introduced the Queen to her with these words: 
•* Mademoiselle, jo votes prdsente ma femme.” He then addressed his 
daughters, the Princesses Sophie and Marie, as follows : “ Pay your 
respects to M"’ Taglioni, and show her that you profit by the lessons 
III gram she gives you every evening.” After her debut in Paris, on 
which occasion her dancing was described as “ lively, elegant, and at 
the same llino simple and natural, animated without effort, graceful 
without grimace, and correct w ithout affectation,” she returned to 
Munich, in order to fulfil an engagement contracted by her in that city ; 
and at last, April 30, 1828, look possession of the throne she had con- 
quered at tllO Acndemie Royale. In la Bayadere, lu Sylphide, la Fitte 
du Danube, and numerous other creations, she charmed Paris for ten 
years, pay ing occasional visits to England, Prussia, etc. At length the 
Emperor of Russia made her such tempting offers that she was unable 
to resist, and passed three years in Saint Petersburg, during which time 
the most sumptuous presents were lavished on her by their Imperial 
Majesties. But of all the enthusiastic receptions she lias experienced 
in the course of her long and triumphant career, perhaps none has been 
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more grateful to the feelings of the fair danseuse than the w elcome she 
once met with in Vienna, where, after having been called before the 
curtain twenty-two times in one evening, she w-as drawn to her hotel in 
her own carriage b\ forty young men of the first Austrian families. 
Her last appearance in Paris was in the summer of 1844, and in the 
following year she bade farewell (1) to the London stage, leaving as a 
legacy to the habitues the recollection of her graceful and poetic con- 
ception of the pas dc quatre. 

Among the many danseuses, contemporaries with Taglioni, the only 
one who can he said to have rivalled her in popularity is the be- 
witching Fanny Elssler. And yet, thcirclaims to admiration are not the 
same ; there is not the slightest resemblance between the ideal grace of 
the one, and the fascinating coquettish vivacity of the other. In 
Taglioni we see the sylph, in Elssler the woman. The great charac- 
teristic of Fanny's dancing is its extraordinary precision and abandon : 
her little feet perform the most rapid and intricate evolutions without 
the least apparent exertion. Her figure is slight and elegant, her coun- 
tenance noble and expressive, and the fascinating attraction of her 
manner is irresistible. Fanny Elssler was born at Vienna, and made 
her first theatrical debut in that city, at the age of five years. Subse- 
quently she became a pupil of Aumer, and obtained an engagement at 
Naples, where she remained some time. Quitting Italy for Berlin, she 
charmed the Prussians by the animation of her dancing, and soon after 
paid a flying visit to London , where she excited general enthusiasm. 

It was during one of these brief engagements that M. Vt'ron, then 
manager of the French Opera, heard of her, and immediately attached 
her to his theatre, together with her sister ThtSr&se. Their debut was 
a triumph : the classic grace of Thdr&se and the exquisite archness of 
Fanny astonished and delighted the Parisians, and the subsequent ap- 
pearance of the two sisters in l 'lie dcs Pirates and le Diable Boileux 
attracted crowds to the Acaddmie Royale, Fanny Elssler 's reputation 
has been greatly heightened by her marvellously perfect execution of 
the Cachucha and the Cracovicnne : in these celebrated pas she dis- 
plays a combination of grace and agility, which no other danseuse can 

(I) Not a last rarevtcll, she having reappeared at her Majesty'# Theatre in the summer 
of the present year. 
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equal. Her salary during the lalter part ofher engagement in Paris 
amounted to no less than 80,000 francs a-year. 

The best male dancer, without exception, of the present day, isJules- 
Joseph Perrot, the son of the chief machinist of the Lyons theatre. He 
was born August 18, 1810, and as soon as he could stand upright was 
sent to a dancing master. When very young, he made his debut at the 
Thcdtre ties Cclestim, in his native city, in U Petit Carnavat itc Venue, 
in which he imitated with the greatest possible exactness the attitudes, 
steps, and agility of Mazurier in Polichinelle. In 1823 he came to Paris, 
and was engaged as mime at the Gaitd, where he played the Monkey 
iu Sapajou, and as well as his great prototype, Mazurier, paid frequent 
visits to the Jardin des Plantes, in order to study the habits and ges- 
tures of the animal he personated. Leaving the Galte for the Porte- 
Sainl-Martin, he quilted the latter in turn for the Opera, where he 
first appeared in May, 1830. He afterwards accepted engagements in 
Kngland, Germany, and Italy, and reappeared together with his charm- 
ing pupil and wife, Carlotta Grisi, at the Renaissance, in le Zingaro. 
Since that period he has been a constant member of the Italian com- 
pany in London, where he has attained a deserved repulatiou, not only 
as a dancer and pautomimist, but also as an agreeable composer of 
ballets. 

Before resuming the thread of our history , we may be excused 
for devoting a few lines to the mention of two popular dansetues , nei- 
ther of w hom now belong to the company of the Academie Royale : we 
allude to MM"" Lucile Gralm and Pauline Lcroux. The first of these 
was born at Copenhagen, June 30, 1821, and, if we may believe one 
of her biographers, w as so delighted at witnessing a ballet at the early 
age of four years, that she never rested until she obtained permission to 
learn dancing herself, in order that she too might some day figure on 
the stage. Whether this account of her unusual precocity be correct 
or not, we have no means of ascertaining; certain it is that she made 
her first appearance at the Copenhagen theatre when only seven years 
old, as Cupid, and her success may be imagined from the enthusiasm 
of a Danish poet, who wrote of her, that she had wounded all hearts 
with the arrows of love. How ever, she did not then continue her 
career : study was necessary, and the young danseuse was subjected for 
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seven years to the usual training and tortures to which the votaries 
of Terpsichore are doomed. At the age of fourteen, she reappeared in 
la Muette de Portici and la Sylpltide, and very narrowly escaped impri- 
sonment for refusing to kiss the dancer who plated the part of Donald, 
on account of his ugliness; the court, how ever, interfered, and she was 
excused. She then came to Paris, and took lessons from Barrez, but 
was suddenly recalled to Copenhagen, to play in a ballet prepared for 
the fete of the Queen of Denmark ; she afterwards returned, and ap- 
peared at the Academic Royale in le Carnazal de Venue-, but her career 
at that theatre was stopped by an inflammation of the knee, which 
compelled her for some time to retire from Ihe stage. In 181(4, she 
played Lady Henriette at Drury Lane, and in the following spring was 
engaged during the entire season at the Italian Opera, where she 
created Eoline , and parti) contributed to the success of the never to ba 
forgotten pm de guatre. M lb Lucile Gralm is very tall and thin, w ith 
blue eyes and blonde hair : as a dancer, she has been well characterized 
as possessing “less strength than Llssler, less flexibility than Taglioni, 
but more of both than any one else.” 

Formerly young girls were admitted into the dancing classes at the 
Opera, there to be duly tournees and ensues, at the moderate charge 
of twelve francs a-month. On quitting the claste d’essai, as it was 
termed, they passed from one to another, until they finally arrived at 
la grande classe, from which the maitres de perfectionnement, paid b\ 
the management, annually selected eight pupils, whom Ihey instructed 
until the day of their debut. Thus it was that M ,u Pauline Leroux com- 
menced her career : she became a pupil of Coulon, and, after a success- 
ful essay in Paris, went to London, where she met w ith a very in- 
dulgent reception. On her return, she was engaged at the Opera, 
where Taglioni then was. 

“At that time,” says M 11 * Leroux, as quoted by her biographer, 
“1 often danced beside M 11 * Taglioni, and I was very proud one even- 
ing when she said to me in a whisper, ‘ Cest hint : ’ ” Not long after 
Taglioni’s departure, Pauline Leroux hurl her leg so seriously at one 
of the rehearsals of la Fille da Danube (w hich part slic was to have 
taken) , that a temporary retirement from the stage w as pronounced 
indispensable. Site went to Neris, in hopes of curing her lameness. 
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but relumed in six months, perfectly unable to dance. It was not 
till three tears after her accident had occurred that she appeared in a 
new creation, tc Diabte Amoureux , and so little did people expect to 
find her completely recovered, that it was jestingly said the ballet 
ought to have been named lc Diable Boiteux. It was a matter of 
agreeable surprise that her dancing had lost none of its qualities, 
and that her pantomime was more expressive and more admirable than 
ever. 

Unfortunately, the health of this charming tlanscuse became so deli- 
cate, that she was compelled finally to retire from the stage in 1845, 
without a benefit, though she had been always promised one, her re- 
gular salary only amounting to 15,000 francs. In her the Opera 
lost its best pantornimist, and one of its most graceful and pleasing 
dancers. 

Returning to the period of M. Lubbert’s management, we find 
in the list of the operatic company the names of Levasseur, Adolphe 
Nourrit, and M"“ Cinti-Damoreau. the last of whom we shall have occa- 
sion to refer to in our notice of the Opdra-Comiqtie. Levasseur, who 
has but recently quilted the stage, is a native of Beauvais, and was 
born towards the close of the last century. A pupil of Garat, he ap- 
peared at the Acaddmie Royale for the first time, October 5, 1813, in 
la C aravane , and shortly after went to pursue his musical studies in Italy. 
On his return, he sang w ith success at the Italian Opera in Semiramide 
and It Barbiere ■ but Rossini, who was then all powerful at the Acadd- 
mie, enticed him thither, and entrusted him with the principal charac- 
ter in Mohr. Levasseur then successively created parts in te Comte Ory 
and le Philtre , and attained the summit of his reputation by his magni- 
ficent performance of Bertram in Jiobcrt-le-Diablc. Since then his 
career has been a prosperous one : of the many operas produced during 
his engagement, few remain in the repertoire in the success of which 
he has not had a share: taJuirc, let Huguenots, Charles VI., and nume- 
rous other works of more or less merit, have owed at least a portion of 
their Mat to the zeal and talent of this excellent artist. Levasseur is 
not only a thorough musician, as well as a bass-singer of rare perfec- 
tion, but also a good actor : his loss is therefore the more severely felt, 
especially as no one has yet been found capable of replacing him. 
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